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OLD STORIES. 
CHAPTER V. 


“ Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore. 
T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Lov’d I not honour more.”—Lovelace, 


Axovr two years after he had left St. Blasien, Kaspar Volkmar 
returned to his home. He came, as he had gone, through by- 
paths, avoiding recognition; and, as he went, he came in 
anxiety of mind and loneliness of heart. For as he trod the 
old familiar ways, the old associations returned to his mind, 
and he almost forgot the passing of those years which had 
changed him from boy to man. They had been terrible and 
eventful years, marked by war and tumult, changes of fortune, 
and the deaths of mighty men; the King of Sweden was 
dead, Wallenstein was dead, Bohemia was recovered to the 
Imperial Crown, the arms of the Swedes and the Protestant 
princes still on equal terms disputed the ground with the 
Imperialists, and Germany, the battle-field, spoiled on both 
sides, was well-nigh desolate. Here, however, he was coming 
to a place yet peaceful, and coming peaceably. He had 
received tidings of the dangerous illness of his grandfather, 
and of the old man’s desire to see him. The troop with which 
he served was then in Swabia, T'ather Melchior’s kindness 
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had given him a passport ; and so here he was riding through the 
forest with the best possible speed, once more bound for St. Bla- 
sien. There was no sunlight to welcome him ; heavy rainclouds 
hung over the hills,and made the dark forestdarker. It mattered 
little to Kaspar, excepting that it delayed his steps. He was 
making his way direct for the old woodman’s hut, but now there 
were no strokes of the axe to guide him. The forest was silent, 
and the small clearings were barely tilled and scantily sown. Not 
a man was to be seen; the women did the work. Suddenly he 
was startled by the report of a pistol—a strange sound in that 
solitude, and he reined up his horse for a moment, and then 
urged it quickly on. There was no answering shot, but a faint 
vanishing sound of horses’ hoofs. He soon turned into the 
wider, more public track, and a few steps brought him to the 
body of a man lying senseless in the road. Kaspar sprang 
from his horse ; the man breathed and moaned with pain ; he 
had evidently fallen or been thrown from his horse, and, 
perhaps, had been struck on his face by the frightened animal. 
There were no other marks of violence. What little Kaspar 
could do he did; and at last raising him with difficulty placed 
him on his own horse. As he did so the trooper—for such he 
was—-opened his eyes and looked at him; and in that moment 
Kaspar recognized his old comrade Jerome. Much wondering 
at this strange meeting, he guided his horse on till the old 
woodman’s hut was reached, and knocked loudly at the door. 

It was opened by Father Melchior. A brief explanation 
ensued ; the soldier was lifted from his horse and carried into 
the hut, and in a few moments Kaspar was free to enter the 
inner room, or rather shed, where the old woodman lay on a 
bed of death ; and he stood face to face with Elsie. He had 
been met by the monk as an utter stranger, but Elsie greeted 
him with a quiet gravity ; and there was more of sorrow than 
anger in her eyes, which met his wistful look. Then he went 
into the outer room, and he was alone with the half-conscious 
old man. 

From the sounds in the next room he gathered that the 
soldier had regained consciousness, but he heard little more, 
for his grandfather required his full attention. 

The evening came on, the dark day was settling into darker 
night, when the monk called Elsie out of the hut, and they 
stood under the shadow of the roof speaking low. 
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“?Tis a bad affair, Elsie,” he said; “‘ didst hear the tale that 
Volkmar told of how he found this man? Ay? credit it too; 
and so in faith do I; for with all his faults the lad was no liar. 
But I fear discovery on his account, lest folk should think he 
had waylaid this man, who was bound, I hear, from the Abbey 
to Freyberg. “T'was a strange way to take; canst guess what 
brought him by this road? Thou knewest him of old me- 
thinks.” 

“T did truly know him father,” said Elsie, blushing crimson, 
“ but I liked him not well.” 

“ And why not ?” asked Father Melchior abruptly. 

“He spoke of love to me,” said the girl in a low voice, “ and 
I told him that he who was enemy to Kaspar Volkmar could 
never be friend of mine.” 

“ Aha!” said the monk thoughtfully, as he called to mind 
his own interview with the trooper at the time of Kaspar’s 
flight, and the suspicion which had then crossed his mind that 
Jerome spoke under the influence of a sudden passionate 
impulse, in which friendship and jealousy alternated. Then 
after a moment’s silence he continued, “Thus much have I 
gathered from him. He is the bearer of despatches—letters of 
great import to the Commander at Freyberg. One of them is 
from the Abbot. He left, for one cause or another, the direct 
way and this accident has befallen him. Now, if these letters 
do not reach Freyberg in:their speediest time, not only grave 
misfortunes may befall the State, but the Lord Abbot must 
know the reason why. We know that the Rheingraf’s blood- 
thirsty troops are marching southward ; in a few days they may 
have invested the city. Child, there are greater issues at 
stake, perchance, than thou or I wot of, and here we aro 
without a soul to aid. Thou goest home this evening.” 

“Yen, father,” replied Hlsie; “1 wait but for Blasi’s 
coming. 

«Thou mayst as well wait for a feather in a puff of wind,” 
said Father Meichi or contemptuously ; “ Blasi’s ways are as 
his wor4S, ! ever to be found where expected.” 

“T fear so,” replied Elsie, “for he is late.’ The monk 
looked out into the gathering darkness and shook his head ; 
while Elsie, after a moment’s silence, exclaimed, “ Give me the 
packet, father, and I will take it to Freyberg.” . 
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“What, thou?” said Father Melchior incredulously, “I 
would not send thee into such danger; thou to Freyberg in 
these days ?” ; 

“Tf not to Freyberg, yet part of the way thither,” urged 
Elsie; “see, I am ready. I could start at once, and be at 
Menzenschwand by morning. There some one might be 
found to carry the letter on to Freyberg; ’twere the shortest, 
the speediest way.” 

“True, true,” said the monk, “ I know not why I should hold 
thee back ; there are worse dangers than darkness and the forest, 
and truly our need is pressing. Go then, my child, to Menzen- 
schwand, and I will give thee instructions for Ian of the forge, or 
failing him, to our brother at Oberriedt, that with all speed the 
packet may be sent on to Freyberg. Go, get thee ready ; eat 
and drink and say thy prayers, and God speed thee on thy way.” 

He went into the hut again, and Elsie stood for a moment to 
realize her position. It was a hard one. She knew that 
Kaspar’s coming was a risk voluntarily incurred by himself 
and Father Melchior, and that were the news of this disaster 
to reach St. Blasien, it would be immediately concluded that 
Kaspar was the cause. Discovery was imminent, for the 
trooper’s horse was straying loose about the country. This was 
a private difficulty, the other was public. Freyberg, the 
capital of her native Breisgau, was in danger. This packet 
might be of untold importance. There was service to be done 
for her country, and it was for her to do it. She thought of 
the past—a group gathered round a fireside, two out of which 
were now strangely met again within the walls of that very 
hut, but how changed! She seemed to hear once more an 
earnest voice telling a tale of a girl who had braved danger 
and darkness to save her country, and had left her lover for her 
home. She remembered how, in full glow of admiration, she 
had wished that the same opportunity of serving her country 
would come to her, and now it was offered, and at the same 
price. He had come back to her after long absence, and a look 
told her that his affection was unchanged, yet she was about to 
do to him as he had done to her—leave him to serve his enemies. 
He had not looked back, nor would she. 

Then she went into the hut and made ready to go. She 
did not again enter that inner room, but stood for a moment 
beside the trooper, who moaned and muttered restlessly ; then 
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the monk gave her the packet, with his directions and his 
blessing, and saw her out of the house and away into the wood. 

It was night, and intensely still and dark, though the moon 
was rising. The path, which she sometimes traced, sometimes 
felt or guessed, was full of steep descents and rough places 
which she was unable to distinguish. At times the moon 
poured down a flood of brilliant light, and gave a strange, 
weird aspect to the trees; and here and there a great black 
stem would stand boldly out, waving its branches as if it were 
some giant demon standing in the way against her. She had 
no fear of men, nor at this season of beasts, but a horror of great 
darkness fell upon her, for she was alone in the silent forest ; 

“ So lonely ’twas that God himself 
’¢an ce. Seemed searcely there to be. 

No sound but that of her own steps, her own breathing, 
made tenfold louder by the intense stillness, or the unearthly 
shrieks of an owl fearful as the wild huntsman’s horn. ‘To her 
belief the forest was full of ghostly beings, and the prince of 
the power of the air was abroad with his demons. What power 
made her go on in spite of this deadly terror? She walked 
mechanically forward, and over and over again repeated all 
that she knew of prayers, verse, and hymn, lest even a 
moment’s pause should give an opening for the evil one to 
enter. Then the distant sound of the Abbey clock fell on her 
ear, and it seemed a holy and Christian answer. Oh! it is an 
awful fear that horror of darkness, innate and irresistible, for 
the Prince of Darkness, who implants it, knows well how to 
turn it to account. Strong, indeed, in the inner light must he 
be who withstands the power of that shadow-—ay, strong in 
the faith of Him who was alone for forty nights in the wilder- 
ness and suffered being tempted. 

Day was just breaking as she drew near Menzenschwand, 
and the roofs of the few little huts were seen dimly through the 
twilight. But at the house to which she had been directed 
disappointment awaited her. Not only was the blacksmith 
absent, but all the men and boys of the hamlet—it was not 
large—were away too; only women, children, and idiots were 
leftin Menzenschwand. There was nothing for it but for Elsie to 
goon. Tired and worn as shewas, mind and body, by the fatigue 
and terrors of the past night, Elsie’s spirit was as unflinching 
as ever, and after a brief rest she once more started forward, 
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accompanied by a little girl, The keen morning air blew freshly 
over the Feldberg, and brought with it new life and vigour to 
the forester’s daughter. She dared not think of the past night ; 
she tried resolutely to turn away her thoughts from the old 
woodman’s hut, and to fix them solely on the completion of her 
errand ; but it would not do. Quicken her steps as she might, 
recall the possible issue at stake, think as she would of her 
country, of the city to which—as capital—she felt a traditional 
loyalty, and which she was now toiling to help, saving it 
possibly from destruction by its enemies as Marie had saved 
her native Bregenz—still her mind would keep going back to 
that dark room where a tall manly figure watched beside the 
dying man. She could not help thinking what it would be to 
him to know that she had left him, with hardly a word 
spoken—left him to undertake a toilsome expedition to save 
her people—his enemies, to baffle the cause of his friends—her 
foes. Well, she had but turned the tables upon him, had but 
done to him as he had done to her, and proved that what she 
had said to him she meant. ‘True, but there was a difference ; 
she had known his love and his struggle, but he would never 
know hers—never know that the years which had parted them 
had only made her feel that she loved him better than all but 
that which he had preferred before her—duty. 

When they crossed the Feldberg and left behind them a sea of 
forest lying in dark waves over hill and valley, she did not once 
look back—no, not even to those snowy peaks, still golden in 
the early sunshine, which at other times seemed like the watch- 
towers on the walls of Paradise ; for between them and her lay 
St. Blasien, and only the shadow of Kaspar would be reflected 
in her tears. So she looked on and on, overa stretch of green- 
sward and tops of waving pines, to see if the distant spire of 
Freyberg minster pierced the mist which hung over the broad 
swampy valley of the Rhine. The long line of the Vosges 
were swept by wreaths of mist, but as they melted and 
vanished they seemed more like the flight of the evil spirit who 
haunted the night than the forerunners of war and desolation. 

It was the last view from the hill. Then they plunged into 
forest, and before noon were at Oberriedt. Here her journey 
ended. ‘The “ brother,” to whom Father Melchoir had com- 
mended her, received the packet and accompanying directions, 
but without much gratification. He shrugged his shoulders 
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when she asked him for news from Freyberg; grunted when 
he read the letter; gave a surly nod when she spoke of haste, 
and, signifying curtly to her that she had no further concern 
with the matter, departed to take what steps he thought fit. 
It was a different ending from Marie’s. No enthusiastic wel- 
come. No carving over the gateway nor remembrance in the 
watchman’s midnight cry; but she had neither wished nor an- 
ticipated renown. She had done her part, and she thanked 
God and took courage. 

Was the Rheingraf at Freyberg ? was anxiously asked all 
that day and the next, by the alarmed peasants of Oberriedt ; 
but no certain news had been received. Strangely enough 
the first tidings came from the opposite direction, and were 
brought by no less a person than Blasi, who, the next morning, 
walked into the cottage where Elsie had passed the night. 
He from the Feldberg had seen a cloud of smoke to the north- 
west ; he had even seen distant fires, probably villages burned 
by the invaders. Horror and consternation spread through 
the place like wildfire; a- crowd collected—Blasi became the 
hero of the day; and, to keep up his popularity, was soon 
drawing upon his imagination to such an extent that Elsie was 
relieved when she got him out of the village, and fairly on 
their homeward way. Elsie felt irritated in spite of herself. 
Had Blasi, instead of coming all this way for her when she 
could have done quite well without him, kept his appointment 
at the hut two nights before, he and not she had been the 
messenger, and she had not been parted from Kasper; and if 
now, instead of inventing stories to frighten the villagers, he 
would tell her what she wanted to know of the woodman’s 
cottage—and whether he had seen Kaspar—all would have been 
well; but this last she could not ask, and he would not tell. He 
had heard that the old woodman was dead—Father Melchior 
had sent him to fetch Elsie—her mother had gone up to 
the hut—that was all the news he would impart. Then they 
disputed about the way: Elsie’s mind was to return by the 
mountain as she came, Blasi by the lake. Neither wished to 
give way; but Blasi had a weapon in reserve. If Elsie would 
follow him, he would tell her what had kept him away from the 
woodman’s hut that evening. Led captive by her woman’s 
curiosity, Elsie succumbed. She knew Blasi’s power of with- 
holding information ; and knew that if he did not speak now, 
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he would for ever be silent. So she overcame her dislike to the 
Feld See, and followed obediently. 

“ Now thou shalt be rewarded for thy yielding, Elsie,” said 
Blasi; “it is fitting that thou shouldst learn to give up. Thou 
wert always over obstinate. Thou art a woman, and must be 
bribed to this wholesome discipline.” 

“T shall have a better opinion of thee, Blasi, when thou 
hast fulfilled thy share of the agreement,” replied Elsie. 

“ Patience!” replied the boy, waving his hand majestically. 
“T like not to be hurried; nor care I to tell my tale to the 
pine-trees, where, for aught I know, a whole army of Swedes 
may lie hid. Wait but till we are in the open ground, and 
can see around us and speak low, and then I will tell 
thee.” 

“So only as thou dost not keep me by the Feld See,” said 
Elsie ; “ for it is a spot I loathe.” 

They spoke no more till they reached the open ground, 
and the Feld See lay dark before them, and then as they 
walked together, Blasi began his history. He told her on that 
memorable afternoon, a trooper had appeared at St. Blasien, 
spent some time at the Abbey, and then went off again on his 
way to Freyberg. He had chosen the way by Schone as the 
safest, and Blasi was charged to guide him through the forest. 
The soldier began asking questions about St. Blasien and its 
inhabitants ; of Kaspar Volkmar, the forester, and the forester’s 
daughter. Blasi owned to having felt a strong disinclination 
to answer, and a great wish to lie; but finding that Jerome, 
whom he now recognized, had already learnt something at the 
Abbey, he arranged his answers accordingly. When they had 
gone some way through the wood, Jerome had desired Blasi to 
show him the way to the old woodman’s hut ; the boy refused, 
and they came to high words, Jerome threatening him, and 
Blasi at last replying that he would not put him in Elsie’s way, 
that he knew quite well she would have nothing to say to him, 
that he had done enough wrong to Kaspar Volkmar as it was, 
without setting himself up as a rival. Furious with passion, 
Jerome drew his pistol and fired, but the boy was too quick, 
and dashed off into the wood. His own excitement prevented 
him from seeing more at the time ; but after a while hearing the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, he turned to the path and saw before 
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him the trooper’s steed riderless. He then went back to the 
place where he had left Jerome, and found nothing but his 
pistol lying in the road, and the wayside plants crushed as 
with some one falling on them. Carefully hiding the pistol in 
the bushes, Blasi started in pursuit of the horse, and at last 
found him on the open ground, a long way from St. Blasien. 
He caught and led him back to the woodman’s hut, and to his 
surprise found another horse already fastened there. Father 
Melchior’s relief at seeing him was nearly equal to his annoy- 
ance that the boy had not come sooner. Like an excellent 
disciplinarian, he first administered the scolding and then 
listened to the explanation. Leaving Blasi at the hut, he re- 
turned himself to the Abbey. Early in the morning he re- 
appeared, bringing the forester’s wife with him, and Blasi 
forthwith came off to see how Elsie had sped. 

So far his tale was clear enough; but there was one point 
on which he had said nothing, and Elsie was still dissatisfied. 
It was evident that she must submit to ask the question if she 
were to hear what she wanted, and for this the straightest way 
was the best. So she asked boldly, 

“ Was Kaspar Volkmar with thee at the hut all night ? ” 

Blasi’s eyes twinkled, “ Aha!” he said, “ thou puttest trust 
in me at last, Elsie ; thou hast been marvellous slow about it. 
Thou hadst the question on the tip of thy tongue a thousand 
times, and wouldst not say it for fear I could not keep a 
secret |” 

“Because I know the demon of teasing possessed thee, 
Blasi; and that thou wilt never tell me what I want to 
know. Thou hagglest over thy news like a pedlar with his 
wares.” 

“ Well, if thou wilt curb thine impatience, thou shalt hear,” 
continued the boy. ‘Kaspar Volkmar—ay, he was there, 
looking quite altered from when he was at St. Blasien. An officer 
now, I trow, stalking about as if he were master of all the 
world, with an arrogant Protestant air, when the breath was 
hardly out of the old man’s body.” 

“Thou liest to me, Blasi,” interrupted Elsie bitterly ; “I 
know that thou dost, and thou slanderest Kaspar! He hath 
not changed, nor will as long as the breath of life is in him, 
except for aught that is noble and better.” 
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“Thou canst not say that here,’ said Blasi with a short 
laugh. “See there is the Feld See, and on yonder rock I 
found him stretched that day two years ago when the 
demon turned him body and soul from white to black, from 
heaven to hell.” 

“Thou knowest nothing of it,” returned Elsie angrily. “He 
did quite right. Had he done otherwise he had been a traitor 
to his conscience, and also to the spirit which led him. Mis- 
taken he may have been—wrong he was not. Speak to me no 
more, for I will not hear another word.” 

“ Why didst thou not tell him then that such was thy 
thought ?” asked Blasi maliciously. “I thought thou wast of 
a different mind. Methinks thou wouldst now do well to let 
him know.” 

“Truly, if he cared for my opinion he should have it,” she 
replied with some bitterness ; “ but I trow it is as little to him 
as thine to me.” 

“?Twere best to ask himself,” said Blasi, “‘ and here methinks 
he is—Master Volkmar ? ” 

They stood on the margin of the lake, and there were three 
figures reflected in the water. 

* * * * * 

Elsie and Kaspar sat together under the shadow of the trees, 
and Blasi at some distance threw stones into the water, looking 
now at them and now at the lake, with all the satisfaction of a 
successful conspirator and the triumph of a loyal ally. He 
had placed himself out of earshot, but could fancy the direction 
of their talk—how they compared their troublous experiences 
of the last two years—how each had thought themselves 
forgotten, and each determined to forget—and how when they 
met in the hut neither had dared to hope that the old affection 
might yet rise again from its ashes. Then Kaspar told how 
Jerome had in his returning consciousness recognized him, and 
asked his pardon for the evil report he had given on his last 
visit to St. Blasien, moved thereto by a sudden passionate love 
and equally violent jealousy, and how Elsie’s own words, which 
he repeated, that he who was an enemy of Kaspar Volkmar 
could! never be a friend of hers, had revived his crushed hopes ; 
how, too, when he heard from Blasi of the midnight expedi- 
tion, his first feeling had been of admiration and pride, and 
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then a joyous hope that if she could so well have kept his tale 
in her heart, she had possibly kept therewith the teller. It 
seemed strange that they who loved each other so well should 
yet differ so widely, and serve the opposing sides so strenuously. 
What was;to be done? Over the deathbed of his grandfather, 
Kaspar, traitor and heretic though he was, had won the pardon 
of Father Melchior, in whose heart sympathy was never want- 
ing, and with whom the doctrine of invincible ignorance often 
came to the help of his sorely-tried charity. But between his 
faith and his kindness, he was much perplexed. 

“The lad,” he said, “has a conscience, and it has led him 
wrong: but we are fallen upon evil days, and to have a con- 
science at all is a rare and blessed thing. Let him marry the 
girl; she will be safe and protected; and she, perchance, will 
lead him home at last.” 

“Tam not so particular,” said the forester’s wife. ‘ I was 
brought up in Augsburg where there were many Lutherans, 
and I never could see but what they were just as good to live 
with as the Catholics. It is true they are not so sure of 
heaven ; but what of that? One must look after oneself in this 
world, too. The lad Kaspar has a good heart, and has 
powerful friends ; I would be well content to give him the 
child. As for my forester, he must speak for himself; but if 
the Swedes are coming to burn the very roof over our heads, I 
for one should be glad of a friend in the camp.” 

* All this is very well,” said Elsie with a half sob; “ but 
thou knowest, Kaspar, that thou and I are, in our thoughts, far 
as the poles asunder. How can I serve my country when I 
am with thee? and if I forget my land, may I not also forget 
thee ? ” 

“Tt is true, thou canst not take midnight expeditions to 
rescue towns from Swedish hands,” said Kaspar, “and I 
should not hke to put my wife under arrest. But I think in 
no case wilt thou venture another midnight walk through the 
forest.” 

Elsie gave a quick assent, “I marvel that my hair is not 
turned grey with that fear,’ she said; “speak not of it, 
Kaspar.” 

“Thou hast heard of the field of Lutzen,” replied Kaspar, 
“where the great Gustavus fell. There was one that fell there 
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who was more to me than even the Swedish king or the 
Protestant cause. “T'was that Bohemian brother whom thou 
sawest—my more than father. As I raised him in mine arms, 
he said to me, ‘The land which is drenched with the blood 
of hostile armies is yet one homeland to all,—the faith which 
divides man from man is yet one faith to all. When will they 
learn to seek not their own weal, but that of Germany; not 
their own religions, but Christ ?’? ” 

“ But if thou and I,” said Elsie, shading her face with her 
hands, “ if thou and I, Kaspar, had, as in truth we have, but 
one aim—our country’s good, and areligion which both call of 
Christ—yet do we differ so widely upon all means of 
serving the land and the faith that we should quarrel un- 
ceasingly ? ” 

‘Not so,” answered Kaspar. ‘ When men have before 
them but one common aim, and are simply animated with one 
common purpose, they may differ but they do not quarrel. 
Were all the States and princes, now arrayed against each 
other, animated but by one common purpose—the good of 
their country, the faith of their Redeemer—how soon would the 
swords be turned into ploughshares and the spears into 
pruning-hooks! ‘Take away all the ambition, self-secking, 
pride, revenge, and greed from this war, and how little cause 
for quarrel would remain ? ” 

“ And thinkest thou to root all such evil passions from thy 
heart and mine, and so unite us?” said Elsie sadly smiling. 

“Nay,” said Kaspar, “but if thou, as I, seek but with 
single heart the good of thy country, the faith of thy Christ is 
then a foundation whereon love may build a temple growing 
towards heaven ; so as we seek not our own opinions, but the 
truth of God—not our own will, but Christ’s.” 

“ That will I truly,” said Elsie. 


EK. LLoyd 5 


THE END. 
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AN OLD FRIEND. 
(With an Illustration.) 


SriLt some beauty in that fair face, 

Still she moves with her ancient grace ; 

And though the years that have passed away 
Have laid on her head some touch of grey, 
There is still enough of the former hue 

To recall the tresses that once we knew, 
With the olden glory of eyes and brow— 
There is nobody half so lovely now ! 


So it seems when my mind goes back 

Along the pathway of memory’s track— 

Back to the season of smile and song— 

Methinks it does not seem half so long. 

Yet I have not seen her for twenty years, 

And I know her eyes have been dimmed by tears ; 
And the deepening lines in her forehead fair 

Have been traced by the touch of sorrow and care. 


It is pleasant, yet sad, to see her again, 
With all that the years have brought in their train ; 
We are such old friends, yet so long estranged— 
So wholly the same, and yet utterly changed ! 
Ah, well! we must, part to meet no more: 
Let me only hope that on Heaven’s fair shore, 
More lovely than ever in beauty and rest, 
I shall see her and. know her among the blest. 
ANNIBAL. 





SOCRATES AND SMALL-TALK. 
(Continued from p. 100.) 


Harmony, you know, is an indispensable feature in any work 
of art. Would you make Small-talk perfect? Then let har- 
mony be your chief idea. 

Small is the foundation of your discourse, let your subject be 
small to match. Your supply of intelligence for the prose- 
cution of Small-talk is microscopic; let the matter taken in 
hand be equally infinitesimal. “Do you like?” “ Are you fond 
of?” Such is your framework. I will suggest some topics. 
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“Do you like” spotted muslin, gooseberry fool, foliage 
plants, amethysts, lemonade, flock wall-papers, polonaises ; 
in short, anything you can think of which appeals only to the 
touch, taste, ear, or eye, without reference to the mind. 

“ Are you fond of” the sea-side, archery, boating, walking, 
or any other “ing.” 

“Don’t you hate” flies, mud, four-wheelers, bagpipes, Lon- 
don fogs, splitting gloves, toads, toothache, or black beetles ? 

Such as these are easy and pleasant subjects. And they are 
also safe. Shall I give you an illustration ? 

Miss M. “ Don’t you hate flies, Mr. N ?” 

Mr. N. “ Hawid things, Miss M ; can’t bear them.” 

Miss M. “ Aren’t they nasty ?” 

Mr. N. “ Disgusting.” 

Miss M. “'They do buzz so!” 


Mr. N. “ Awfully !” 
A pause. 


Miss M. “ Don’t they tickle ?” 

Mr. N. “In hot weather.” 

Miss M. “ Ah! and in church.” 

Mr. N. “Ha! in the sermon. 

Miss M. “ Just when one’s dropping off.” 


Mr. N. “Good thing, pwaps ? 
A laugh. 


Such a brilliant idea as Mr. N.’s will usually bring on a 
pause. Sometimes quench a topic altogether. Never mind! 
Begin again. 

Miss M. “ Yes, I do hate flies.” 

Mr. N. “ But they don’t hate you.” 

This is insinuating, and, very excellent, being of the nature 
of a joke, and yet beguiling. IfMr. N. be worthy to be called 
a man, he will boldly advance— 

Mr. N. “ Always like sweet things—you know.” 

Miss M. laughs, or pretends not to hear. 

Mr. N. “I remember a fly walking straight into a fellow’s 
mouth when he was asleep—did, indeed, you know. Saw it 
myself,” 

Miss M. “ What did he do?” 

Mr. N. “ Swallowed it.” 

Miss M. “ How horrid !” 

Mr. N. “ Awfully! But Z nearly swallowed a wasp once 
myself—did really. You know!” 
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The situation at once becomes tragic. ‘The idea of Mr. N.’s 
narrow escape from a sudden and painful end is harrowing to 
Miss M.—pathetic to himself. 

Miss M. “ No!—Did you really, though ?” 

Now observe, if you please, how much may be made of 
Small-talk. I consider this to be a very exquisite specimen. 
Be good enough to observe all its excellences. First, you 
have the small subject. What could be more adapted for 
Small-talk than flies? Notice next the smallness of the intelli- 
gence displayed. Nothing ponderous, heavy, and wise—all 
light as air and immaterial as a bubble. Then mark the 
smallness of the sentences. This is a very important rule 
in Small-talk. Let your sentences be as short as possible. It 
is a “trouble” either to make or follow a long sentence. 
Therefore, put your idea into three, four, or five words. Cut 
off all beginnings; this is a great saving of fatigue. For 
instance, “You been riding lately?” “Going abroad 
this autumn?” “Saw George Dickinson the other day— 
looked remarkably well—haven’t seen him for months.” 

Keep “weather” always at hand. Not onlyas a preface, 
but as a constant resource. It is one of those fortresses from 
which not the most brilliant genius, not the most profound 
philosopher, can dislodge you. At each pause return to it, 
work each subject round to it, fly back to it at the end of each 
campaign. No refuge is so secure—no starting-point for a 
fresh attack so good. 

Next, you must collect the newest gossip—the newest say- 
ings—the newest news—for Small-talk. Bear in mind that it 
is of a light and frothy nature, for which nothing stale will do. 
Small-talk will not keep. The remarks of yesterday are flat, 
the news of last week is too stale to be worth a comment. 
You must have freshness, or nothing. The sparkle of cham- 
pagne does not evaporate more quickly than the brilliancy of 
Small-talk. “Have you heard ?”—or, still better, “ Haven’t 
you heard?”—with a look of astonishment, must be the 
essence of your manner. The ‘Times’ is “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable” by two o’clock. You must get second editions 
of the lesser papers—third and fourth if possible—by dinner 
time. Rejoice, ye men of business, in your advantages! The 
respect of the female mind is always due, and duly given, to 
him who has the latest intelligence to communicate. Never 
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mind what it is, so long as it is new. Fabrications do just as 
well; and if contradicted the next day they give something 
fresh to talk about. 

A word of advice as to your reading. First, as to papers. 
abjure the ‘Times,’ once for all. It is always “behind the 
times.” Was it ever known to take up a report until it was 
proved to be authentic? And by that time everybody has done 
talking about it. What is the use of living in railway times if we 
are to reserve our comments till a thing is proved to be a fact ? 

Again, suppose you take the ‘Morning Post,’ ‘ Standard,’ 


‘Telegraph,’ or what not (the ‘Globe’ and ‘Echo’ are of” 


course), give your chief attention to the corners. In them, 
even more than in the telegrams, you will find good material. 
The choicest tit-bits are there—fires, colliery explosions, 
railway accidents, and facetious anecdotes I need not men- 
tion the comic papers ; they are as much the staff of Small-talk 
as bread is the staff of life. 

As to books, read none at all. Do not waste your time 
over what can be of no use to you. Smoke instead, if you are 
aman; do embroidery, if you are a woman. If a book is not 
“ fashionable,” it is of “no use.” If a book becomes fashion- 
able, it is sure to be reviewed. Then you can read the review. 
Reviews are only written with two objects—first, to save 
people’s time in reading a book; secondly, to tell them the 
proper things to say about it. They are among the greatest 
blessings of an enlightened age; the grandest efforts of 
civilization. They may take rank with the newest appliances 
for comfort and ease in this age of wonders and machinery. 
Instead of sitting down to a three-volume novel, or a book of 
new poems (so much the worst of the two), and vainly 
struggling to extract some meaning, and “ something to say ” 
out of it,—here you are presented with everything in a nut- 
shell; the pith of the book; a sketch of the plot; the most 
telling quotations ; the moral which either was in the author’s 
mind, or ought to have been ; and, finally, the correct thing to 
say, and the way to say it. 

The last adjunct for the perfecting of this accomplishment of 
polite twittering is an easy, gay, and joyous manner. By all 
rules of politeness, you are imperatively bound to seem to be 
enjoying yourself, whether you are or not. Everything, there- 
fore, must be introduced with a smile, and finished with a 
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titter. You must aim to be mirthful, lively, and merry. Cul- 
tivate small jokes. Learn to make puns. Put everything in a 
comic light. Good spirits are so indispensable to social occa- 
sions that you must make up your mind to sacrifice much for 
the sake of them. As for feelings, no true Small-talker pos- 
sesses them, or believes in their existence. They are “ too 
much trouble.” If, then, some frightful accident, collision, or 
tragedy is mentioned in the newspapers, say how very awkward 
it must have been, and look comical. If anything dreadful 
among your friends—the fracture of a bone, or any lingering 
illness, or domestic tragedy, say, “you are really very sorry, 
but you never can help laughing when you hear anything 
shocking.” This is a very pretty and playful way of getting 
over the difficulty, and is cheering as well. In fact, nothing 
raises the spirits more than this combination of the horrible 
with a sly smile. 

Whether speaking or pausing, keep a perpetual smile fixed 
upon the countenance. It is a wonderful help, and always 
gives the impression that you have something pleasant to say, 
even if you don’t say it. 

A word of warning as to what yon should avoid, and my in- 
structions are at an end. Shun anything that is of a vague 
and suggestive nature. What you have to guard against, is 
getting out of your depth. Keep in shallow waters, then, 
where you can feel your feet. Be satisfied with small gossip, 
matter-of-fact subjects, common-place details. The more tri- 
vial, the more superficial you are, the more will you excel as 
a Small-talker. } 

Then, never dwell long on one subject; this is very im- 
portant. You should flit like a butterfly from flower to flower, 
never dwelling more than a few seconds on anything. 

Thirdly. Avoid all that requires thought. You talk Small- 
talk, observe, for politicians alone. Now nothing is ruder 
than to give your companion trouble; and since you know 
from experience that there is no trouble so great as that of 
thinking, you are bound by all rules of politeness to shun it 
for your neighbours as you would for yourself. And the true 
artist (or rather let us call him practitioner) in Small-talk, may 
at length arrive to such a stage of perfection that nothing can 
compel thought. He can learn, by long practice, so to arrange 
his course, so to skim and run and fly, over what would 
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be to the novice dangerous ground, that all these instructions 
may be left behind. Henceforth he is safe. He may venture 
where angels fear to tread. He can talk politics, for can he 
not tell all the private motives of men in office for their 
actions? He may talk literature, keeping fast to names of 
books and writers (as suggested in the last number), and 
going no deeper; or he may quote a leading idea or two 
gathered from reviews, and pass on quickly, for fear of ex- 
amination; he may “talk art” (newspaper and magazine art) ; 
he may talk poetry, for of course he will ignore altogether 
such stale, old-fashioned writers as Shakespeare, Milton, or the 
like,; nor will he be expected to refer to Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Shelley, or their contemporaries, they also are 
out of date. And for living poets, Tennyson, Morris, Rossetti, 
etc., the “ proper thing to say” may be had for the seeking. 
Then, if such subjects as these are open to the Small-talker, 
what a range lies below them! He can truly call himself 
“ monarch of all he surveys.” 

At the same time, may one feeble voice plead with the ad- 
vanced Small-talker? I will not command; I will only 
entreat. 

I have spoken of Wordsworth as out of date. Yet some 
bold young lady, having been taught passages from his ‘ Ex- 
cursion’ in her schooldays, may have looked at him now and 
then since. Possibly she may have even dipped into one of 
Carlyle’s “ extraw-wdinary” books. And she may be tempted to 
introduce their names into the conversation for effect. In the 
name of all that is sacred, in the name of all that is best, in 
this world, I beseech you, don’t! Don’t mention them. Let 
them pass. The burden of prophecy is on their lips; their 
message is not to such small mortals as you and me! at all 
events not in the mood in which we now find ourselves, under 
the influence of sociability and new gloves. No! Let us talk 
of something “nicer,” please. I will ask you if you like cocoa, 
that will be much nicer than if you like Carlyle. And you 
shall ask me whether I am fond of marmalade, or mother 
Hubbard shows, or boating, or Brighton, or Méringens, or 
Marabou feathers, or Mrs. Pollock’s, or Devonshire cream. 
What you will, only not Wordsworth, or such as Wordsworth, 
please. 

If you have, after some years of being “ in society,” in other 
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words, after some years of Small-talk, any reverence and en- 
thusiasm left for anything that is in heaven above or in the 
earth beneath, guard it in one silent corner of your heart, and 
give thanks for it every Sunday. 

In solemn earnest, Small-talk is a miserable institution. I 
don’t say anything, at present, about its being right or wrong ; 
I only say that it is the most wretched, dull, flat infliction that 
can possibly be. It is polite, no doubt. People were meant 
to talk; and they are more especially bound to do so when, as 
on those social occasions, they meet avowedly for the sake of 
talking. But why, in all reasonableness, do they think so 
badly of themselves and each other as, to imagine that they 
like Small-talk? Don’t they know they are bored all the time ? 
And when they come home, don’t they “ go to bed hungry ” 
after an afternoon or evening of it? And don’t they think 
their neighbour does the same ? 

“To what purpose is this waste ?” 

Waste of time, waste of patience, waste of character. For 
character itself gets spoiled by it; and all truth and earnest- 
ness and purpose gets frittered away. And it is not even a 
pleasure, to make up for its mischief. 

I have said that the land is overarched by the temple of 
Small-talk. But on the top thereof, there sits a horrid Ghoul, 
who yawns perpetually. French people might call his name 
Ennui. Let us christen him Boredom. Under the reign of 
Boredom we are all enslaved—we gape—we find life itself a 
weariness. 

What can we do? Is there no remedy? Must we for ever 
support his slavish yoke? I know not. Longfellow says 
that he heard a negro singing songs of freedom at mid- 
night— 


‘* He a negro and enslaved.” 


I, in the same case as he, bound, yoked, scourged, enslaved 
(moreover, in the dark), will also sing of freedom. I will 
dream of an Anti-Small-talk Association that shall renew the 
face of Society. But my songs and my dreams must await 
your kind indulgence once more. In the meantime I have 
done all that in me lies to tell you how to become perfect in 
Small-talk. Lucy M. Parker. 
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RANDOM ESSAYS. 
Be 


Tae Faruure or Farra. 


Was it not Doctor Johnson who uttered the famous injunction, 
“Clear your mind of cant?” In a similarly didactic manner 
does the philosopher of the present day say to his disciples and 
to the general world, if not in set phrase, at least by many 
subtle implications, which are the idiom of the mind—“ Clear 
your mind of faith.’ The state of mind which simply and 
earnestly believes, it may be, without knowing why it does so ; 
the humility which stands uncovered in reverence for a prin- 
ciple which is outside, above, beyond it; this to the mind of 
the ordinary man of science, as understood nowadays, is the 
drollest, the most absurd, irrational, even contemptible phase 
in human nature. Nay, more, to many of them it is simply 
disgusting, and almost impossible of belief, that a being, out- 
wardly a man, who, in the affairs of the outside world, displays 
the necessary amount of judgment and degree of common 
sense and reasoning power, should, in matters of the mind, be 
so weak as to receive Revelation as a truth, Inspiration as a 
fact, and to go on believing simply because he believed when 
he was a child. In the principles upon which the present 
form of scientific research is mainly based, the one axiom is— 
believe nothing; take nothing for granted. That this is con- 
trary to the true spirit of science, we firmly believe ; for it is 
perfectly possible for a man to be of the most logical, the most 
inquisitorial, even the most captious bent of mind, and yet to 
find in Christianity all that can be required to satisfy him upon 
all these points. 

Each age has its particular form of belief or disbelief, and 
each form is developed by external circumstances ; the doubts 
of Voltaire are as distinct from those of Mr. R. W. Greg 
—whose wonderful and, to us, most fascinating book is the 
motive of this essay—as is the belief of Hooker from that of 
Stanley or Haweis. If we may venture to have in any way the 
origin and account for the existence of this state of faithless- 
ness, we may not unreasonably look first in the spirit and 
atmosphere which pervades an every-day life. The faith that 
will remove mountains comes always from the state in which 
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mountains are present tobe removed. The people who believe 
are those who require a belief, not those to whom it is of little 
consequence (apparently) whether they have any faith at all,— 
aman in the full vigour of bodily health and (so to speak) 
physical happiness does not need a walking-stick. Just so, 
the limited capacity of the mind, wherein the fullest vigour of 
its mental superiority does not seem to itself to need the sup- 
porting power of a strong and genuine faith. Nay, it despises 
such aid; it feels itself able to walk alone, and fancies even 
that it can fly. Therein lies its error, and so, we humbly think, 
its ruin. ‘That sort of mind has in it nothing of a soaring 
nature, or, at least, its flight is limited; it never goes high 
above the ground; it is always of the earth, earthy. It may 
explore the spheres; it may discover new planets, new worlds 
even, but in those planets or those worlds it will never detect 
anything but that which the eye of flesh can see. ‘The intan- 
gible soul must ever escape it, because the soul is that which 
it doubts as a fact, and refuses to believe as more than a vague 
possibility. Perhaps we may err, but we cannot help at- 
tributing all this to our wonderful state of prosperity; the 
present age is a grossly material one, certainly more so than 
those which immediately preceded it. Men do not nowadays 
devote their life,even a part of their time, their energies, or 
their fortunes to a weak or losing cause, because they believe 
that it will one day prove victorious. ‘They do not believe at 
all, or only in what they can see ; so they devote their lives to 
their own comfort ; their time—well, they don’t devote that at 
all, for they are throughout, speaking of the majority, in- 
capable of devotion or any such serious effort, but they employ 
it as they do their money—they spend it—wisely or foolishly, 
just as it Lappens ; andas for their fortunes, well, they speculate 
with them, or invest them in something which they and every 
one else can see. This want of faith, then, which distinguishes 
our present-day philosophy, though without belief in anything 
higher than itself, is yet perpetually asking itself questions 
which it never answers. It is a perennial Sphinx with never 
an Cidipus at all. No intellect has yet been capable of pro- 
posing more than vague schemes for that millennium in which 
we yet, many of us, believe as an idea capable of accomplish- 
ment, where crime and disease shall not exist, “ where the 
war-note sounds no longer,” Nay, more, we are no nearer to 
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its accomplishment on this our earth than were the Athenians 
of old, of whom Mr. W. R. Greg says rightly that they had 
arrived at “the highest summit which any nation had yet 
reached, the culminating point of human intelligence.” In the 
arts, in painting alone have we excelled the men of old; in 
sculpture and architecture, we are immeasurably inferior. So 
also in poetry and the drama, with the sole exception of 
Shakspeare and Milton and Dante, and perhaps Shelley and 
Mrs. Browning. In invention, we may certainly claim to be 


equal with the Egyptians ; and in ways of hiding our poverty of - 


idea, we may justly claim a proud pre-eminence over the 
ancients. They had thoughts, but no telegraph by which to 
communicate them; we have telegraph wires, but I am afraid 
very few thoughts. They could build temples which will last 
so long as the world; we can erect villas which, I fervently 
trust, will not outlive the century. They had the pure light of 
intelligence ; and we have gas without revelation, as understood 
by the majority of the world. ‘They thought out the secret of 
the soul and the inner life of man, his end here, his destiny 
hereafter, until a greater than Socrates came, and through his 
Plato (Paul of Tarsus) taught them all the rest. We have 
thought art, railways, and steamboats. I do not wish to dis- 
parage these discoveries, unspeakably great as they are : I only 
wish to show that really we have advanced but little, or that 
though going like a plane, always straight forward, we have 
again, plane-like, scraped away a great deal of bark that we 
can never replace. Certainly we have discovered new worlds, 
though Alexander knew a good deal of them; but how much 
better those new worlds are for that discovery, is an open 
question. They have got from us only our vices. We from 
them two gifts, of which the second is alone really a blessing 
—gold and tobacco. The one treasure—priceless, superhuman, 
too great-almost to mention in an essay like this—is the one 
pearl which modern science would throw away ; and that came 
to us not by any process of thought or of reasoning ; not by 
any subtle powers of induction or of logic; but by distinct 
Divine revelation. The only good thing we have is the one 
blessing, which we ourselves consider nought, and so mutilate 
that it cannot go down to our children as an heirloom. What 
has our modern philosophy to offer in exchange for the soul it 
would have us forego? A tail! It looks funny written; but 
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really it is ineffably sad to think how much thought has been 
for such an object. 
“ We have climbed 


Where herbage ends. We want the beast’s part now, 
And tire of the angel’s!”’ 


We may so tire, but we cannot get rid of it if we will. 

But to these thinkers Mr. W. R. Greg belongs not. Even 
though he is with them, he is not of them. This is in spite of 
himself, and because he is a nobler, higher soul. Thus it is 
that he appears less as a teacher to us than as an apologist to 
them. : 

He cannot help believing even if he would; and yet this 
belief being involuntary in him, born of the higher intelligence 
he possesses, is to him something which must be excused and 
pleaded for by the weight of “ custom” and old associations. 
What we think of him as a writer, we can scarcely put into 
words. As an earnest thinker, a sympathizer with goodness, 
truth, in whatever form it appears; as a prose poet of the 
highest order, a keén logician, and subtle philosopher to a 
degree that makes us regret that so grand a soul should yet 
fail to appreciate the truths of Christianity, Mr. W. R. Greg 
is beyond all praise. ‘ Realizable Ideals’ is full of a hope 
which is almost faith ; and ‘ Klsewhere ’ is scarcely a poem or a 
sermon so much as a revelation. 

Yet is it more saddening, more characteristic of the spirit of 
the age, more hopeless than anything, when such a man 
deems it necessary to apologize for his belief in a supreme 
Being and a hereafter. ‘Truly though there are many forms of 
faith, and, alas ! so many forms of unbelief, 

‘‘ There are, too, who believe in hell, and lie ; 
There are, too, who believe in heaven and fear ; 
There are, who waste their souls in working out 


Life’s problem on these sands betwixt two tides, 
Concluding, ‘Give us the oyster’s part, in death 
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HOPE. 
(A Splenetic Ode.) 


Farr Enchantress, how resist thee, 
From thy smile how fondly turn: 
Have I e’er a moment missed thee 
But to sigh for thy return? 
Musical and soft thine accent 
Singing audible and near ; 
But, when warbling low and distant, 
Most enchanting to the ear. _ 
Healthful as morn’s early waking, 
Joyous as the full-blown day, 
Mellow as the landscape taking 
From the West its evening ray. 
This thy seeming: but to know thee 
Is to find thee false as fair— 
Volatile and vague as ether— 
Hollow as the echoing air. 
Vainly have I strived to follow 
In thy dizzy mountain track : 
Chafed and breathless, each to-morrow 
Sees me turn, dejected, back. 
Than credulity grown stronger, 
I will cease with thee to toy: 
Thou shalt fool me—Hope—no longer, 
Fair assassin of my joy. 

GuaRTEeRIcK VERE. 





FOR LOVE OR FOR MONEY. 


Eacu ‘of the last two numbers of the Powper Magazine 
contains an essay on the subject of Amateur Authorship—each 
essay containing much useful counsel and encouragement for 
those who are anxious to try their hands at literature. May I 
venture to complete the series with a few observations—not so 
much bearing on the general question as designed tc point out to 
the aspirant the best course to pursue, and the best channels 
through which to seek for publication. 

On this latter head both the essays I have mentioned seem 
to point out only one course—namely, “ to try, try again” at the 
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regular periodicals of the day. The first of them does, indeed, 
set forth in a lively manner the discouragements and dis- 
appointments you are likely to meet with. Still, it recom- 
mends perseverance, mainly on the ground that if you can 
manage to print your thoughts you will subject them to the 
voice of public ppinion, and thereby find your proper level. 
It is not quite clear, however, how this advantage is to 
be secured, if it be so difficult for unknown authors to find 
a publisher as the same article elsewhere asserts. You write 
an essay—a story—a poem; you send it to two or three 
magazines, and it is everywhere “declined with thanks.” 
How can you tell whether this is due to the faultiness of the 
production, or to the fact that none of the editors cared to read 
it? Or, again, you at last see your article in print; is it 
allowable to take this as the result of superior merit, or should 
you curb your joy by the reflection that the editor may only 
have been attracted by something quaint in the title? As to 
the voice of public opinion, that is not very loud or distinct. 
Perhaps one article in one magazine for each month becomes 
popular, and is generally talked of; the rest are read or not 
read, liked or disliked—who knows? The most you can hope 
for is a “notice” a line and a half long in ‘Fun,’ or some 
country newspaper ; that is, the hasty opinion of some one man, 
probably, of just about the same calibre as yourself. In 
addition to this you have the local admiration of half your 
friends, who always knew you were so clever, and the silent 
contempt of the other half, who hardly thought you were such 
a fool. 

This latter consideration, I believe, acts as a damper to the 
ardour of many a literary aspirant. It may be well, therefore, 
to turn aside for a few moments, and consider what it is really 
worth. 

It is undeniable that a great number of people, many of 
them sensible and clever, deride all amateur writings, and look 
upon them as the fruit of nothing else but vanity and self- 
conceit. All literature, according to such critics, should be 
wrought by the regular journeymen of the trade; though how 
these are to learn their craft except as amateurs, it is difficult 
to see. We are reminded of the careful mother, who would 
not let her darling venture into the water until he was able to 
swim. ‘This assumption does not hold with other professions. 
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If a man elects to be a barrister, he is not supposed to think 
himself sure of becoming a judge ; if he enter the army, he need 
not believe himself an undeveloped Wellington. But an artist 
is nothing if he be not great ; to fall short of excellence is with 
him complete failure. Now, there is nothing in which the 
world finds greater delight than in taking down any one who 
is supposed to evince an overweening estimate of his own 
powers. Consequently, an artist who does not succeed in 
pleasing the public has rather a bad time of it, and is looked 
upon not as a man who follows a trade to the best of his ability, 
but as a conceited pretender who must be taught to know his 
own place. 

I am not going to discuss the justice or injustice of this 
feeling. There is no doubt that in many cases it acts as a 
wholesome check on the vanity to which we are all sufficiently 
prone, and as a stimulus to greater and more sustained 
exertion. What I wish to observe is, that in the case of 
literature it may very easily be carried too far. In the 
first place, there is the question of demand to be considered. 
he number of persons who buy pictures or statues is ex- 
ceedingly small ; the number of those will buy bad pictures or 
statues ought to be (1 do not say that it is) very much smaller ; 
consequently, there should be no demand whatever for inferior 
work in these branches of art. The same holds good of music, 
as far as the composition of new music is concerned. But 
with the simple practising of the art by voice or instrument, the 
vase 18 different. ‘There the demand is a large and a growing 
one; and there is, in consequence, a much wider tolerance for 
inferior work. A musician, without being a Titiens or a 
Joachim, is able to give great pleasure to a large number of 
people: and therefore the world (excepting a certain class 
of ultra-fastidious critics) is disposed to look indulgently on 
his or her shortcomings. Again, the relative difficulty of the 
task is a second element, which determines the popular 
estimate of its result. It is acknowledged that the painting of 
a tolerable picture, the composing of a fine piece of music, 
requires real talent of no mean order. But taste and cultiva- 
tion—with some natural, but not uncommon, gifts of voice and 
touch—are all that is wanted to enable a person to sing and 
play agreeably and with fair execution. Now the point I wish 
to insist upon is this, that writing, at least as far as prose 
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is concerned, should be classed with ordinary music, and not 
with painting, sculpture, and musical composition. ‘This 
follows on both the grounds mentioned above. In the first 
place, the demand is very large. Everybody reads books, and 
most people are, certainly, not too particular as to the qnality 
of what they read. In the second place, the execution of the 
work is by no means so difficult a matter. I am aware that 
here I may have a certain amount of prejudice to encounter. 
There are still,people who think that writing, no matter in what 
style, is a formidable task, and not lightly to be approached. 
They would be quite prepared to share the surprise and delight 
of M. Jourdain, at finding that he had been talking prose for 
forty years without knowing it. But the fact is, as those who 
have tried it will bear witness, that the composing of sentences 
in one’s mother tongue needs no extraordinary force of genius. 
It is, after all, what we are all of us doing perpetually, both in 
letters and conversation. What, doubtless, it does require, 
and often fails to receive, is care, taste, practice, study. It 
thus resembles the performance, rather than the composition of 
music, and there seems no reason why it should not be looked 
upon with at least equal indulgence. Nay, in some respects 
literature may justly claim the pre-eminence; for, whereas in 
music there is scarcely an amateur who can presume to rival 
even second-class professionals, some of our greatest authors 
have been men who by no means owed their livelihood to their 
pens. Sidney, Beaumont and Fletcher, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Bolingbroke, Chesterfieldin former days, Bulwer, Helps, Trollope 
in our own, are but the first names that occur to me in the illus- 
trious roll of amateur authors. Such examples, doubtless, are 
not to be looked for every day. But apart from these, there is 
often in amateur writings a freshness of thought, a raciness of 
expression, which may give more pleasure than the thorough- 
paced knack and studiously unstudied diction of the regular 
scribe. ‘They also check the tendency to degenerate into a 
class, and then into a Mutual Admiration Society, which is the 
bane of professional writers, and has many a time corrupted 
and ruined the literature of a country. If this be true, we 
need not hold our hands from over much deference to the 
opinions of others. I cannot help further observing on the 
good effect which writing may have upon ourselves. There are 
a great many people—women, perhaps, more than men—who 
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have a number of ideas floating in their minds without exactly 
knowing the worth of them. These ideas are original, at 
least, their owners are not conscious of having borrowed them, 
and they appear to be true and important, although, probably, 
they may never have been thoroughly thought out. Now, if 
left to ferment as it were in the brain, these ideas are very 
likely to become wild and exaggerated, and to give a wrong 
colour to their owner’s views of life. It is of great service to 
such people to have to reduce their thoughts to writing. They 
are thus compelled to look them steadily in the face, to 
disentangle them from one another, to reduce them to some- 
thing like shape and order, and at last to bring them before 
other eyes less partial than their own. For, of course, this 
process of writing will not be carried out unless publication of 
some sort is aimed at. Nobody, I suppose, when their school- 
days are once over ever sits down to indite what is called a 
theme. 

Granted, then, that we have writings to publish, we fall 
back on the original question—How is this to be effected? 
Now, it is just here that such institutions as the Powprr 
Magazine (with regard to which these humble remarks may be 
taken as in some sort an Apologia pro vita sua) make them- 
selves especially useful. Through their means the young and 
inexperienced can put their cherished thoughts before an 
audience—“ fit though few”—far enough off to be impartial, yet 
friendly enough not to be too exacting and severe. To make 
it perfect, however, there should be some means by which the 
author may learn the judgment passed upon his work. I 
should like to see established a sort of critic’s corner, to which 
all readers of the magazine should be invited to contribute their 
quota of opinions and criticisms on the contents of the fore- 
going number. These would, of course, be sifted and arranged 
by the editor, and would finally appear anonymously, so to get 
rid of the awkwardness which must always exist as long as 
plain speaking among friends is so little in fashion as at present. 

I do not know whether this suggestion is likely to be 
received with favour,* but I am convinced that some such 


* The editor is delighted with this suggestion, and if approved of by the sub- 
scribers and contributors, a “ Critic’s Corner” shall be inaugurated in the New 
Year’s number of the PowDzER MaGazine. Meanwhile the editor would gladly 
receive any hints or suggestions on the subject. 
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system would in time have a good effect on much of our 
current literature. Meanwhile, I know no better advice to be 
given to aspiring authors than the familiar adage, “ Do your 
best.” Write by all means if you find pleasure in writing, or 
if there are thoughts and fancies in your brain that seem to ask 
for utterance ; only let both the style and matter of your piece 
be as good as you can make them. To write good English, as 
I have said, is not difficult, but neither is it quite “as easy as 
lying”—to be done off-hand without premeditation or study. 
A slipshod, uncertain manner in this, as in all other arts, is the 
surest mark of anamateur. There are certain laws of grammar, 
rules on the formation of sentences, which it is as well not to 
ignore; and whatever else you aim at make sure of clearness 
and precision. Understand your own meaning before you set 
it down; read over each sentence and see that it is both com- 
plete in itself and properly fitted to those which precede and 
follow it; above all, get a feeling for style by a thorough 
familiarity with its great masters. To write well is not to be 
learnt from bad novels or’ daily papers, nor yet from the 
“ padding” of a magazine ; it comes only from diligent use of 
that “well of English undefiled” which great authors, living 
and dead, have opened for us; and he who will not consent to 
be a reader of their works is never likely to find readers for his 
own. Watrer R, Browne. 





RETROSPECT. 


As gazing down an avenue, where trees 
Stretch out their branches ’gainst the light of day, 
Yet here and there steals in some bolder ray 

And dances on the ground to every breeze : 


So pausing for a time and looking back 
Down the long vista of departed years, 
Amid dark shadows, fruitful once of tears, 

A few bright spots stand out along the track. 


The sun-dial upon the old church tower 
Marks but the moments when the sun-shine falls : 
How different memory, for she recalls 

And bids us live again each saddest hour. 
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And yet it may be well that on our past 
The shadow of our sorrows should remain, 
Else we might lose the golden fruit of pain, 
Acting as though the sun-shine could but last : 


Or loving but the brightness we might gaze 
For ever on the past, and miss the prize 
Lying before us, for with dazzled eyes 

How could we hope to thread life’s varied maze ! 


F. H. H. 


ee 


ON SPIRITUALISM. 


‘us is is a subject about which men’s minds have been much 
occupied of late. A great deal has been written upon it, and 
the advocates for and against it have been equally warm; but 
I doubt if much clear knowledge has been gained, or indeed, if 
it is possible to arrive at a thorough understanding of it in all 
its bearings. Until lately, spiritualism has not had fair play. 
It has always excited a certain amount of ridicule, and that 
has been fatal to an honest investigation of its phenomena. 

But the time has gone by for it to be thrust into a corner. 
Its disciples are now so numerous that most of those who scoffed 
have been forced to allow that “there must be something in 
it.” Content, however, to admit the possibility of the facts 
they hear, few have the curiosity to test the truth of them for 
themselves ; and yet surely for the sake of truth the subject is 
worth investigating. Men of science have always treated it as 
beneath their notice, until a few years ago the Dialectic 
Society took it up, and appointed a committee to set the matter 
at rest. A committee was therefore formed of scientific men, 
who went into the subject thoroughly. They attended 
“séances”’ of professional and non-professional mediums ; put 


them to all sorts of tests, aud through all sorts of examinations, 
and finally declared themselves satisfied that the manifesta- 
tions they had witnessed were not the result of fraud, whatever 
else they might be. 

Facts they collected in abundance. A thick book was pub- 
lished, teeming with them ; and what was the decision that they 
came to after all this? Not in favour of the spiritual theory. 
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That was too unscientific for them. ‘They could not deny the 
wonders they had seen, but to attribute them to the interpo- 
sition of spirits was to soar out of the region of the practical 
into vague speculations, unworthy of men of sense. Super- 
natural manifestations were nothing more nor less than 
miracles, and was it to be expected that in the nineteenth 
century men of culture could believe in such things! ‘This was 
the drift of their argument, with the exception of one of their 
number, who ventured to state his belief in the spiritual origin 
of the communications. He was, in consequence, pronounced 
to be a weak-minded person, “ easily gulled ;” and his opinion 
therefore had little weight. The report of the committee was 
published, and its ultimatum was this: “ That the existence of 
a force hitherto unknown has been proved, and that this force 
emanates from certain individuals present.” For want of a 
better name, they call it “ psychic or soul force.” 

This theory of a psychic force might explain the ordinary 
manifestations of table-turning, and the fact that heavy pieces 
of furniture have been moved without the aid of physical 
power; but it does not explain other forms of the subject. 
Can a soul force carry material objects from a distance to those 
forming the circle, as it is called? And yet this has been re- 
peatedly done. That this is the case has been proved and 
attested by reliable persons. Surely we are bound to give a 
hearing to such accumulated testimony. In a court of justice 
it would have some weight. As an example of the sort of 
manifestation to which I allude, I here give an account of a 
séance held at a friend’s (Miss Houghton’s) house, in her own 
words : 

“Tt was on the 3lst December, 1870, that the séance took 
place. 

“The weather was intensely cold; so, after my visitors had 
arrived, we had hot tea and coffee, and warmed ourselves very 
thoroughly before extinguishing the fire, and we also had hot- 
water bottles for our feet. After our sCance had commenced, 
some one exclaimed that they were touched by something cold, 
and when we were allowed to have a light, there was a con- 
siderable mass of ice on the table, snow mingled among it and 
at the top. I rang for a large meat dish upon which to place 
it, which was filled by it. Mrs. Sebb, who is a seeress, had, I 
think, seen snow flakes falling ; but she wrote an account of it 
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for the ‘ Spiritual Magazine,’ which I think must be the 
I’ebruary number for 1871. There was a great deal besides 
for the séance, but the only other thing brought was, first, 
orange peel, and then pieces of an orange which had been 
divided without having been cut.” 

Here is a straightforward account of what occurred, and I 
give it without attempting an explanation; leaving to others 
to suggest, if they can, the modus operandi. It is quite clear 
that snow and ice could not have been conveyed in the pocket 
of the medium, and withstood the fire and hot-water bottle 
test ! 

There is another phase of spiritualism which deserves at- 
tention. 

The communications which accompany the tilting or rapping 
of the table. 

These have been explained by Dr. Carpenter and others by 
the theory of unconscious cerebration. They say that we do 
not know of what our brains aie capable. In dreams, for in- 
stance, what wonderful powers we unconsciously develope! 
Problems have been worked out, and such subtle trains of 
reasoning gone through, that we can sca‘cely credit it in our 
waking moments. But to this argument I would reply that 
when we are asleep our wills are dormant. At those times the 
mind wanders without control, freed for a time from the rule of 
its master—the will. 

In a state of consciousness any sustained action of the brain 
is inseparable from the will; and again, the will, when active, is 
necessarily conscious. If we think, we know of what we are 
thinking. Therefore, the person producing these communica- 
tions must originate them without thinking, if he is unconscious 
of what he is doing. To do this, he must be in a sort of 
trance, i.e. some of his faculties must be in a dormant state, 
us they are when he is asleep. That this is possible, I allow ; 
but there is an insuperable difficulty with regard to this theory, 
when applied to the ordinary state of the medium while re- 
ceiving (or producing) communications. His mind is working 
actively and consciously throughout tue “séance.” He is 
putting questions and receiving answers relative to the matter 
in hand, often the whole time. There is every evidence to 
prove that two minds are at work, unless we accept the alter- 
native that the medium’s mind is in two conditions at the same 
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time ; that it is acting consciously and unconsciously simul- 
taneously. This, every one will allow, is an impossibility. I 
think, then, I have proved that the theory of unconscious 
cerebration, as applied to the “spiritual communications,” 
cannot hold water. 

But there is another objection to this view, which I think is 
equally convincing, and it is to be found in the communications 
themselves. If they were the production of the medium’s own 
mind, they would naturally be coloured by his own innate con- 
viction, and the person holding the “ unconscious-cerebration ” 
view would get some such statement as this: ‘I am your own 
mind; the idea of spirits talking to you is absurd.” Instead of 
which, the contrary is the case. Whoever the medium is; 
whatever his views, in every country, and ever since spiri- 
tualism has been known, the messages have purported to come 
from deceased friends. 

“Tam your mother, your brother, your friend,” etc., as the 
case may be. So far I have endeavoured to prove that 
spiritualism has not yet been satisfactorily accounted for by 
science. Whether it will be at some future period, time will 
show. But I cannot help thinking that in putting forward 
such theories as have been discussed, their authors strain at a 
gnat, while endeavouring to swallow a camel. That persons 
out of the flesh have the power to communicate with persons in 
the flesh, is, after all, a simpler solution to the difficulty; and 
one of the chief evidences in its favour is that an inborn belief 
in the agency of spirits and their intercourse with men, has 
existed among the people of every country, civilized and un- 
civilized, since the world began. 


M. L. E. 





A TALK IN A HIGHLAND MANSE. 


“ Anp so Hamish is dead, Mary. I did not think he would go 
so soon.” 
“ Ay, Mem, but I kent it.” 
“You Mary. You surely have not second sight ? ” 
“TI ought to have it, then; for it’s been long in our family. 
My mother and my uncle they both seed afore them. I mind 
N 
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coming one day from the Glen Sacrement with my mother. 
It was awful could, and my feet was bare, and the ice cut them 
till they bled. 

“« Come off the road, Mary,’ says my mother, pulling me 
into the ditch. 

“<< What for?’ says I. 

“¢ For the funeral,’ says she. 

“ ¢T see nothing, mother.’ 

“No, says she ; ‘ for to few mortals is given a sightof what 
will come to pass.’ 

“And, oh! if I was could afore, I grew coulder still when 
my mother named the mourners who passed; and now, said 
she, ‘They run!’ 

“Well, the very next day a hawker wife was found dead in 
a field close by. Nobody kenned her. And the Laird had a 
kind of coffin made, and his folk set off to bury her in the Glen 
kirkyard. The day was could, and nobody heeded though her 
poor old bones rattled, and (would you believe it ?) the bearers 
ran on the bit of road where I stood the day afore, and were 
the very men whom I had heard my mother name. 

“But that was nothing to my uncle. He seed things in 
other countries forbye his own. One day he seed a neigh- 
bour’s son hung on a ship by the sea robbers, and he never 
tould the laddie’s mother, or his sweetheart, and they keepit 
up their hearts for a while; but the years passed, and the 
mother kept praying for her son; but the poor lassie she 
could do nothing but greet. At last says she, ‘Mother come 
and ask the holy man where Willie is. I canna stand it 
longer.’ 

~ “So they came to my uncle, and says he whenever he seed 
them, ‘ You’re come to ask for your son, good wife? You'll 
never see him in this world. Seven years thisday the sea robbers 
took his ship, and hung him. He has been in glory since ; and 
you and the lassie may go home and prepare to join him, for 
you will never see him again in this world.’ 

“« And they never did. 

“Oh! but my uncle was the holy man. He often seed the 
devil. He used to meet him at the Loaning, and they was 
awful polite and jocks * together. You see, my uncle, he kent 
it was best to keep in with him; and the devil, he was feart 


Jocks (jocose).* 
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for the holy man. They used to convoy one another from th® 
Glen kirk, but the ould one never gi’ed in himself. You see, 
the evil speerits, they had to be aske’d afore they dare cross a 
house door forbye akirk. I’m sure they needn’t have been so 
feart for the Glen kirk, for the minister was as could and 
laigush* as the green damp on the kirk walls; and if it had not 
been for my uncle, the whole pairish might have been burnt 
up like Sodom and Gomorrah; and that would have been an 
awful pity, for its fine rich land—no like Avon, where you have 
nothing but bent + and rabbits; for the hares is nothing but 
witches. Ay, lady, you’re laughing, but John Buid tould me 
that one day he took his gun to have a shot at a hare, He 
had been at a lyke ¢ the night afore. Well, up starts a hare 
aside him, and he hits it in one of its fore legs, and goes at his 
own aise to lift it. When he came to the spot, not a bit of the 
baste could John see, and he gi’ed all over the bent looking 
for it. He was awful thirsty, for there was whisky at the 
lyke—no much; for John tould me he took it that aisy one 
dram couldn’t catch the other. He sees a wee house under a 
bank, and called at the door for a drink. Nobody answered, 
and so John walks in and sees a wee wee wifie in the bed. 

“¢ What’s the matter wi’ you, goodwife?’ says he, taking a 
bowl and helping himsel’ to a drink. 

“ She gied him such a look! (it fraze the very marrow in his 
bones) and screeches out, ‘ Begone!’ . 

“In her rage she raised herself up, and what does John see 
but her shoulder streaming with blood ! 

“¢ You ould witch,’ says John. ‘ You’re the very hare I shot 
two hours ago. You’ll no cheat me in a hurry again.’ 

And so, out with his knife and gies her a wee slit above the 
windpipe (for that lets out all the witchcraft, you know). 
She gied him one other fearsome screech and in one minute 
everything vanished, and John found himsel’ lying on a bank 
with his gun aside him ; but from that day to this he has never 
shot another hare.” 


* Laigush (insipid). § Wild grass. { Lyke (wake, watching the dead). 
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FROM DANTE’S ‘TANTO GENTILE.’ 


So much of grace and so much modesty 

My lady bears when she to others gives salute, 
That every tongue doth tremble, and is mute. 

To gaze on her dare rest no eye; 

She, feeling this and taking it as praise, 

All humbly goes, with open candour sweet, 

As though she were a thing from Heaven complete 
On earth—a miracle—on whom to gaze 

Most blessed is for him who loveth her. 

Forth from her eyes streams sweetness to the heart 
(In which alone who proves it has a part), 

With every movement of her lips appear 

A gentle spirit full of love and dole 

Which seems to say, “ Ah! mournful sighing soul.” 





MINUS A COOK. 


We were to spend Christmas at T. Court. My brother Tom 
and I. Our uncle, Sir John Franks, lived at T. Court with 
his family, and, as Tom said, they were more numerous than 
numerable. There were Jack, the eldest son; Jane, the right 
hand of her mother ; and then a heap of shock-headed cousins 
of all ages and sizes. Of Sir John himself, I need only say 
that he was a choleric old man; very kind-hearted and con- 
siderate, and generous to a fault; but if his wrath were once 
roused woe betide, not only the unlucky offender but the 
rest of the household also. 

T. Court stands on the top of a hill. A dreary situation, 
strangers said, but we never thought so; we loved the old 
place. Many a good gallop have I had over the downs, and 
never found the air too keen. 

My uncle had chosen the site of his house in the middle of a 
clump of trees that had managed to gain a footing on the side 
of the hill, and climb to the summit crowning it with verdure. 
Down below lay the village, quite unprotected from the cold 
winds that so often raged there. Till lately it had been a very 
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primitive village; but now that the train and the telegraph 
had taken up their abode in it, the aspect of Hinsporoven had 
_ changed. The inn had learned to call itself an hotel, and the 
place showed a tendency to break out in ugly red villas and 
many gas lamps. 

We reached T. Court two days before Christmas Day, just in 
time to dress for dinner. I only saw Jane, who whispered 
hurriedly, 

“You won’t mind if it is not all right, will you,dear? You 
are always so good-natured. And, Tom. Oh! I hope he 
won’t be cross.” 

Tam sorry to say Tom was occasionally given that way. 
And then Jane rushed away, leaving me with a vague im- 
pression that she looked very untidy. 

My uncle was in the drawing-room, when I went down 
dressed for dinner ; and as Jane appeared shortly after, I con- 
cluded I had made a mistake in attributing her abruptness to 
any other cause than haste. 

Well, we went to dinner. The soup was handed round, and 
I saw Tom’s face suddenly distorted with disgust or pain. 
My neighbour leant forward at this moment, and said 
earnestly, 

“ Whatever you do, don’t taste that soup !” 

“ Good heavens!” shouted my uncle, “ what on earth have 
you women done to the soup? Don’t eat it, any one; you will 
all be poisoned.” 

The butler and the footmen fled from the room, and Sir 
John stormed and raved to his heart’s content; first at the 
soup ; then at his womenkind ; then at the servants. 

“ But what has happened, uncle? ” I said, when I could get a 
word in edgeway. 

“Why,” with a fresh burst of rage, “that cook has bolted, 
said’ he was ill—the villain, and went off yesterday. One 
kitchen-maid is ill, and the other is a fool ! ” 

“Tt really is terrible,” said my aunt. ‘I don’t know what 
we are todo. You see to-morrow is the county ball, and we 
have several people coming to dinner. Amongst others, the 
Earl and his wife; and he is so particular, and Sir John does 
get so angry. We have telegraphed to Gunter’s for a 
cook. But only think—if he should not come! What can we 
do?” 
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“ Nothing, aunt,’’ quoth I, “ but be amiable.”’’ 

“T wish we had stayed at home,” growled Tom, as I bade 
him good-night. ‘‘ You girls are so useless. I don’t suppose 
you know how to make a plum-pudding even.” 

Meekly I owned my ignorance, and retired feeling depressed. 
The next day we had a heavy fall of snow. 

“Tf it goes on,” said my aunt, “ the neighbours won’t come; 
at least, the Earl and Countess won’t. 

“ Tf it goes on,” roared Sir John, “ that fellow from London 
won’t get here; confound him.” 

But the snow cleared, and though the “ fellow from London ” 
did not arrive, the neighbours did. A ball in a quiet neigh- 
bourhood was not to be neglected, said the daughters. And 
the dinners were always good at ‘I’. Court, said the fathers. 

The guests began to arrive. I was standing next Sir John 
when we heard a thundering knock at the hall door. 

“The Earl,” said I. 

Instead of the Earl, a footman entered with a note. 

“From Mr. Cook, sir.” 

“ Mr. Cook!” roared Sir John; “ show him in at once. The 
man’s a foreigner, no doubt, and has called himself Mister 
Cook—like their impudence. [I’ll talk to him, indeed. 

“Had he not better go straight down stairs ?”’ I ventured 
to say, for the room was filling fast, and when Sir John got 
excited ke never paused to consider who might be near 
him. 

“© No, I will see him here, at once.” 

Enter a tall dark man, who bowed at the door. I spread my 
skirts out as much as possible, so that the rest of the party may 
not see the scene I feel is coming. 

“ Now, then, sir,” growls Sir John; “what do you mean by 
coming so late?” 

‘So late,” mutters Mr. Cook. “Then I am welcome?” 

“ Welcome! I should just fancy so. Why, we’ve been 
expecting you ever since yesterday morning.” 

“Expecting me!” Mr. Cook turns to me. “There is some 
mistake.” 

I begin to feel slightly bewildered. He looks like a gen- 
tleman. 

“Mistake,” roars Sir John. “ Why, you don’t mean to tell 
me you never had my telegram ?” 
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“Telegram ? ” repeats the stranger. Then catching sight of 
the letter still unopened in Sir John’s hand, “ Ah! you have 
not read my note. Please do.”’ 

With a bewildered air, Sir John does as he is bid. 

“ By jingo; why, you are not the man after all! I don’t 
want to be rude, but I wish you were ! ” 

Now when Sir John uses those awful words, it is a well- 
known fact in the family that the family tea-pot is in danger 
of boiling over. ‘There is the Harl’s voice on the stairs. 

“ Uncle, dear,” I say imploringly. 

“Ah! yes. ‘Tell the servants to show Mr. Cook a room. 
And you won’t mind our not waiting dinner, will you? Lam 
very glad to see you!” 

I doas 1 am told; but I don’t understand it, and go hope- 
lessly down to dinner. 

By-and-by the stranger appears, takes a chair by me as by 
an old friend. I rouse myself from the contemplation of some 
impossible-looking sweets to hear him say, 

“ Yes, I have been long in New Zealand. This will be the 
first European ball I have been to for years, and I cannot tell 
you how much I am looking forward to it.” 

I murmur something. 

“‘ May I hope to have the pleasure of a dance,” goes on my 
irrepressible neighbour. “1am so fond of dancing; not like 
the Englishmen of the present day, who, I hear, stand in the 
doorways in preference to dancing.” 

My goodness! how that man did‘dance! We all nearly died 
of it ; but not even our evident exhaustion stopped his ardour. 

“‘ Shall I knock the fellow down,” quoth Tom, as Mr. Cook 
appeared to claim another, and yet another dance. 

“Tt is absurd you girls killing yourselves in this way. And 
the man is just like a chimpanzee. Let me knock him down.” 

‘No, no,” we implore, “‘on no account.. It is far easier to 
dance with him, than to pick him up if you knock him down. 
But, Tom ; he can’t be the cook !” 

Tom scowled in silence. The subject was too grievous to be 
trifled with. 

At length the end of the evening came ; Mr. Cook wished us 
all a warm good-night, after this manner, 

“ Good-night and good-bye, and may the new year bea happy 
one to you.” 
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We smiled and retired, promising ourselves some amuse- 
ment with this queer specimen of humanity. But behold, in 
the morning, Mr. Cook had gone. He had given orders to be 
called in time to catch the seven o’clock express for London, 
and had departed unquestioned. We all attacked Sir 

John. 
' Who was he?” we cried. 

But our curiosity remained unsatisfied. Sir John had 
lost the note, and to this day we know not who our guest 
was. Sir John said the only thing he remembered of the 
note was something about old friends, and signed John 
Cooke. Sir John insists strongly on that e. More than 
that he could not tell. We girls felt rather ashamed 
of having danced so much with an unknown individual. 
Jane insisted on inspecting the real cook when he came, 
so as to be sure we had not been victims to a practical joke. 
If we were, we have never been able to discover it, nor have 
any of us ever met Mr. Cooke again. 

As we returned home from our Christmas visit, Tom 
growled over the ‘Times’ to me, to the undisguised astonish- 
ment of our fellow travellers, 

“T shall knock the chimpanzee down, if ever I meet him 
again.” 

And I gave him full leave, inwardly hoping I might never 
spend another Christmas in a country house “minus a 
cook.” 


M. E. P. B. 





-HARVEST SONG OF JOY. 


Wirs varied fruits behold the earth, 
Teeming in ev’ry zone, 

Sending the shout of victory forth, 
O’er winters come and gone. 


Pour out thy riches, mother fair, 
Before the God who gave, 

And joyful let the ambient air 
Resound, while surging waters lave 
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Thy sounding shores and glittering sands, 
With thankful nature’s praise, 

And with uplifted hearts and hands, 
We our hosannas raise. 


Where spire, and arch, and glowing pane, 
Combine with pealing note, 
To consecrate within His fane, 
Praises which loving hearts denote. 
M. A. H. 


PRACTISE ECONOMY, BUT AVOID EITHER 
AVARICE OR EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Ir has been most truly said that there is nothing which goes 
further towards placing a young married couple beyond the 
reach of poverty, than does economy in the management of 
household affairs—it matters not whether a man furnishes 
little or much for his family, if there is a continual leakage in 
his kitchen and parlour, for it runs away he knows not how, 
and that demon “ Waste” cries “more, more,” as does the 
horse-leech, until he that provides has no more to give. It is 
the husband’s duty to bring into the house, and it is the 
imperative duty of the wife to see that nothing goes wrong- 
fully out of it; a man gets a wife to look after his affairs, to 
educate his children for their proper station in life, and not to 
dissipate his property. The husband’s interest should be the 
wife’s care, and her greatest ambition should carry her no 
further than his welfare and happiness, together with that of 
their children. It is not the money earned that makes a man 
wealthy, it is what he saves from his earnings. Self-gratifica- 
tion in dress, more company than his purse can well entertain, 
are equally pernicious. The first adds to vanity, and the 
second often brings intemperance—the worst of all evils—in its 
train. But then, on the other hand, we see the aspirant for 
wealth sacrificing everything which makes a man humane, 
kind, benevolent, and charitable; forgetting also the duty he 
owes to his God, his family, his neighbour, and even to him- 
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self; he discharges the obligations which are incumbent on 
every member of society, only because they are imposed by a 
hand whose power he cannot elude. The would-be rich man 
cheats his fellow-creatures while yet he bears an honest 
exterior before the world—he is honest to the “ letter,” 
because the letter is the law, but not in Spirit. In his 
supreme selfishness he denies even to himself the means of 
comfort, in order that his coffers may be well filled. He dies 
without having spent a moment of his life free from those 
cares and uncertainties, which are always evident to specula- 
tive projects. He has accomplished the grand ambition of his 
life, when he leaves to his children a large estate (which they 
are sure to squander away), and has placed them, as he sup- 
poses, above the reach of poverty. But, alas! what a miserable 
mistake is this. It would bave been better had he set them 
adrift on the Ocean of Life with nothing but a boat and oars to 
battle with its storms, instead of fitting them for enjoyments, 
and guarding them against poverty. He has undoubtedly 
given them the greatest aid to the end which he has striven 
to avoid—for they know not the value of money, and in the 
same degree that their father was miserly, so are they prodigal. 
It is very certain, however, that without economy none can be 
rich, and with it none can be poor. And as the example of 
Lord Bacon may show that the highest intellect cannot safely 
neglect it, so do a thousand daily instances prove that the 
humblest may practise it with success. It may be safely said 
“that no man is rich whose expenditure exceeds his means,” 
and “no one is poor whose incomings exceeds his outgoings.” 
But there is also such a thing as “economy of time,” for 
many persons throw their best days away, letting them run 
through their fingers like sand, as long as they think they 
have almost a countless number of them to spend; but 
remember that the:“ spare pieces,” “the shreds,” the “odds 
and ends ” of time put together may form a great and beauti- 
ful work ; for instance, Hall wrote his ‘ Contemplations ? when 
on circuit, Mr. Masson Good translated ‘ Lucretius,’ when, as a 
physician, he drove from door to door in his carriage, and one 
of the chancellors of France wrote a bulky tome during the 
intervals of “ waiting for dinner.” Young ‘housewives should 
consider that it is of the utmost,importance that they should 
comprehend the true value of time, much of which may be 
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saved by learning to do everything in the best manner; but 
much time may also be wasted in “ finikin nicety.” Whilst it 
is important to do everything well, it is equally so not to 
bestow more pains and time on anything than it is worth ; for 
instance, in needle-work there is often a useless sacrifice of 
time, labour, and eyesight, and twice as many stitches are put 
into a garment as are required for its durability, etc. It is 
true that cleanliness and order are indispensable in a house, 
but we would not have a lady so bent on removing an imagi- 
nary speck of dust, as to jump up in the middle of a conversa- 
tion to wipe it away. ‘Time is too valuable to be spent in this 
excessive neatness, and whatever can be saved from occupa- 
tions of daily recurrence is a great gain in the course of a year. 
Time is also saved by learning to keep things tidy, and by not 
making a litter about the rooms; a few moments spent in 
putting things back in their places when done with, will save a 
person hours of ‘setting to rights” at the end of the day. 
There is yet another thing to be remembered ; that, as surely 
as economy is the parent of integrity, liberty, and of ease, so 
surely are avarice and vanity the elements of much evil. 
Extravagance is also a vice, as much to be avoided as avarice ; 
for a princely mind will ruin a private fortune. Keep then 
the rank in which Providence has placed you, and do not ape 
the manners, nor attempt to vie with those far richer and in a 
higher station than yourself. Neither make yourself unhappy 
because you cannot afford whatever luxuries or follies a wild 
fancy might suggest. Therefore we end this article as we 
began it, by urging our readers to practise economy, but 
studiously to avoid avarice, extravagance, and vanity. Waste 
not want not. a 
CacozTHES ScRIBENDI. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


No author, ancient or modern, is so truly a world-wide read 
poet as Shakespeare, and his reputation in our day is being 
further enlarged by French, German, and other translators. 
Special libraries are likewise formed of editions of his collected 
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and separate plays, as also of works in any way relating to his 
life or writings. Such is his reputation at the middle of a 
third century. The romance of his life, the universality of his 
genius, coping with every style of composition, and compre- 
hending the most varied classes of character, from the highest 
to the lowest, fascinate the scholar, and on the stage gratify 
alike the gifted and the giddy among the-many-minded multi- 
tude. 

“Rare Ben” Jonson was contemporaneous with the poet; so 
was Marlowe, so was Chapman, Greene, and many other 
literary stars; but in one bright particular phase he outshone 
them all, so much so indeed that, even in that respect alone, 
we might readily distinguish his share in any composition. 
We refer to his admiration and marvellous adaptations of 
universal nature ; interweaving into his writings his open-air 
experiences in field and flood, summer and winter, quadrupeds, 
birds, and insects—nothing in nature escaping him; the pass- 
ing breeze, redolent with the perfume of violets, or the shard 
beetle’s fangs when stricken down, yea “as when a giant 
dies.” 

Do we go with him through the orchards, gardens, and 
fields? Then hear how he instructs us :— 


“ A goodly apple, rotten at the heart, 
Oh! what a goodly outside falsehood hath.” 


Or is it a starlight night ? 
‘‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 
Or are we on the common or heath? Then :— 
* Oh, how full of briars is this working-day world !” 
Pass we over streams, by rugged grounds? So is the world:— 
“ And this our life, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


There is a wonderful charm about figurative language that 
thus employs fresh draughts, drawn direct from the pheno- 
mena and peculiar phases of nature, not in simple description 
merely, but in imaginative and fanciful sketches. However 
new, they are never quaint, but strike us at once as the very 
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best construction that can be put on them; and, above all (as 
we may think), they appear to be just what we might have said 
ourselves. . 

But it is in his portraiture of human nature that he stands 
unrivalled; his loftiest scenes are never bombastic, and his 
commonest are never puerile. -All moods of the human heart 
appear bare before him; and indeed it has been justly observed 
of his truthfulness to character, that we might understand the 
action of each, even were their individual names suppressed. 
We could never mistake the working of Hamlet’s mind for 
that of Macbeth, or of Richard the Third for King Lear. The 
individuality of each is maintained throughout in every drama 
by the part each has to perform. 

Artcn Dre. 





“FIVE ENGLISH LADIES,” 


is just the remark which constantly met our ears on our first 
and never-to-be-forgotten journey to Heidelberg, and it just 
expresses what we were—“ five English ladies,” and a very 
merry party too. There were three sisters, Ellen, Angela, and 
Bertha Gresley, a Scotch girl, Alice Maclean, and myself, 
Mattie Hudson. ‘The eldest among us was twenty-three, the 
youngest sixteen, and we were going to the school of the 
famous Madame Schmidt, at Heidelberg, to learn to speak 
German like natives. We met on board the steamer bound 
from St. Katharine’s Wharf to Ostend, strangers in all but 
name to each other, but we soon became friendly, calling one 
another by our Christian names. It was late at night when we 
reached Ostend, where a courier met us. How new and 
strange we felt as we stepped on shore, among a crowd of 
yelling, grimacing people, who seemed fighting for the posses- 
sion of ourselves and our luggage. With the help of courier, 
we had little difficulty in getting our luggage quickly looked 
at and passed on. The dowanier was graciously pleased to 
approve of my Sunday bonnet, and held it up to the admira- 
tion of his companions. I do not wish to be unjust, but I 
have a lingering suspicion that he knows what became of my 
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new flannel dressing-gown—TI certainly do not. We went to 
the ‘Ship,’ a famous hostelrie. We wished to be called in 
good time, as we hoped to get on to Cologne by an early train 
in the morning. In looking back, I cannot but marvel at the 
wonderful command of countenance which the waiter pos- 
sessed, for the French we spoke must have tried him sorely. 
I remember saying to him, “Garcon, appelez-nous 4 bonne 
heure ;” and he solemnly assented, without a muscle betray- 
ing any amusement. How delicious were the hot rolls, fresh 
butter and eggs, and fragrant coffee at our early breakfast, 
and how we admired the thick bluish white china in which it 
was served! We caught our early train, and were fairly en 
route for Cologne before Ostend was quite awake. 

We reached Cologne without any adventure, and drove at 


once to the Hétel du Nord. As we felt a little timid we chose. 


our rooms all together, the three Gresley’s being in one, Alice 
and I in an inner one. Being desirous to be economical, we 
ordered tea and cold meat upstairs. We learned afterwards 
that we might have had hot good coffee and a delicious omelet 
beside a warm stove downstairs, at half the expense of our 
cold comfortless meal of garlic-flavoured nondescript and 
straw-coloured liquid upstairs. A waiter introduced himself 
with the flourish of his napkin as able to speak English, and 
by way of proving this to us, began every sentence by saying 
“ All right,” and continuing his remarks in polyglot French, 
English, and German. He had once spent a day in London, 
having gone in one of the steamers from Ostend and then 
returned in it. He had also lived for one month in the service 
of an English family, and considered himself an accomplished 
linguist. The maid-servant who came to arrange our beds 
held up her hands, exclaiming: “ Five English ladies! Ach 
Gott! Five English ladies!”” The crimson silk mattresses, 
and huge plumeaux, though novel, afforded very comfortable 
resting-places, and we rose reluctantly at a very early hour to 
go off by the first train. The view from our windows, was a 
very singular one. A heavy snow had fallen, and everything 
was glistening in a snowy covering. When we got to the 
station imagine our feelings on hearing that the snow had 
blocked up the line between Cologne and Mayence, and that 
we could not hope to get away for some hours. Back we went 
to the hotel, to pass away the time as best we could. 
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At nine o’clock we sallied forth to the station again, and were 
told there was no hope of getting on at all that day. We 
therefore hired a commissionaire and went to see the sights of 
Cologne. We paid a visit to the church where are preserved 
the skulls of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, and 
bought some genuine Hau de Cologne which proved very bad. 
We visited the glorious Cathedral, and were so fortunate as to 
see a grand procession, headed by the bishop himself, resplen- 
dent in crimson satin and yellow lace, with mitre and crozier, 
and a magnificent golden shrine borne before him containing 
the bones of some saint whose memory they were celebrating. 
Then we heard a very fluent sermon, by a prince, of which we 
understood not one word, and then we went all round with our 
guide, who gave a lively account of everything, and was never 
at a loss. At our entrance we had paid some trifle to a lay- 


‘brother, who seemed to be in attendance for the purpose of 


receiving offerings, and we concluded that was all that was 
expected. The round being finished, the guide smilingly 
hoped we would remember him, and, when we demurred, he 
explained, “ That was for the preach,’’—with a flourish towards 
the distant clergy ; “ this was for the explain ! ”—with a dig 
in his own chest. It being the last day of the carnival, the 
streets were thronged with gaily dressed people, flags hung 
from the windows, and the whole town wore a festive aspect. 
We were told that the king and prince of the carnival were to 
dine at the two-o’clock table d’héte at the Hotel du Nord; we 
therefore resolved to be present also. About ten tables were 
‘set, and forty people at each. The king and prince were in 
uniform, and most of the guests handsomely attired; we felt 
quite dowdy in our travelling-dresses. We had seats at the 
top of one of the tables, and on one*side were a courteous 
party of Germans, who soon introduced themselves, by offering 
us the ordinary courtesies of the table, and we began to chat 
merrily in the polyglot tongue, which was all we could manage. 
Our new acquaintances seemed to be a young husband and 
wife, and the brother of the lady. They told us there was a 
masked ball at night to which they were going, and begged us 
to do the same, but we of course declined. The dishes were 
quite new to us, though by no means unpalatable—cauliflower 
with oily-butter formed one course; preserved apricot with 
roast beef, and “ plumb-pudding mit rum-sauce,”’ were others. 
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_ By the time the seventeenth course was going round we began 
to get very tired, and we seized the opportunity offered by 
some ladies rising from the table to escape also. After we got 
upstairs, a waiter came toiling up with Herr Blank’s compli- 
ments and a dish of three oranges, as we had missed our 
dessert.. We laughed at his clumsy. politeness in not even 
sending one for each of us, but learned afterwards that. his 
present was a handsome one, as oranges, were very rare and 
costly, and he had taken one of the two dishes intended for 
the whole table to send to us. Later in the evening, as we 
were thinking of going to bed, a tap at the door announced 
the young lady who had dined with us, who introduced herself 
as Madame von , and begged to be allowed to chaperone 
us to the ball, for which she brought tickets. It was rather 
distressing to feel obliged to decline her offer. 

At last we were fairly off on our way to Mayence, and we 
began to congratulate ourselves, but, alas! too soon. We had 
hardly been travelling an hour, when the train came to an 
abrupt stand and we were told to get out. A luggage train 
from Mayence had broken down, and we must walk past the 
débris, which cumbered the line, and get into a train waiting 
just beyond—the passengers from that coming to take our 
train, which straightway went back to Cologne. The snow 
was so deep that we got thoroughly wet and cold in walking 
the necessary twenty yards, and, what was worse, we knew 
the delay would make us miss the only train at Mayence 
by which we could hope to get on to Heidelberg that day. 
And so it was; on our arrival at Mayence we found that our 
train had gone, and we must wait two hours to get on by the 
next, 

The next morning the short transit to Heidelberg was soon - 
accomplished, and the “five English ladies” presented them- 
selves to Madame Schmidt, safe and sound, though somewhat 
travel-stained after their five days’ adventures. 





M. 


























